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COLLEGE-HIGH SCHOOL 
LIAISON FOR THE TALENTED 


The last two issues of THE SUPERIOR STU- 
DENT focused attention on the development of 
Honors programs for freshmen. In this issue we 
present a report on what the colleges and univer- 
sities are doing on behalf of the talented in the 
high schools. While no systematic survey of 
schools and colleges was undertaken, the ma- 
terials which we have gathered reveal an exten- 
sive and varied endeavor on their part to bridge 
the gap between the “two worlds” in order 
better to serve the educational needs of the 
college-bound student, and particularly the most 
able among them. 

As yet, in most cases, there are only beginnings, 
but they are beginnings suggesting major changes 
which will affect the curriculum content, the 
facility with which students move from one 
school level to the other and the hitherto pre- 
vailing types of communication between college 
and high school teachers. Such cooperation is 
everywhere recognized as a boon both for the 
high school and for the college and bids fair to 
bring to reality the prediction made recently at a 
CEEB Conference that “soon quality colleges 
will accept only those students who have com- 
pleted in high school the equivalent of what is 
now the freshman year in college.”* Should 
this come about every school will be forced to 
reexamine its curriculum and every college to 


* See below, page 5. 








reconsider its freshman year and its re- 
lations with the high schools, 

We can only expect that as the gap 
between school and college is narrowed, 
as teachers are encouraged and helped 
to do their best, not only will our most 
talented youths get the education they 
deserve and society needs, but the edu- 
cation of all students will be vastly im- 
proved. Furthermore, as colleges com- 
pete for the most talented students, per- 
haps the most effective kind of recruit- 
ment will be the college program de- 
signed to interest the bright student 


while he is in high school, followed by 
a stimulating freshman program. 

The accounts of programs presented 
here come from all parts of the country 
and from all sizes and types of colleges, 
universities, schools and school systems. 
Put together they form a composite pic- 
ture of the trend in college-high school 
cooperation. In order to present this 
picture we have departed somewhat from 
our usual format. Articles, reports and 
notes (which normally would appear in 
our Notes and Comments section) are 
grouped together by topics. 
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Introduction 


education of the 
academically talented 


A discussion by the Carnegie Foundation Trustees 


At the 1959 annual meeting of 
the trustees of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, there was an all-day dis- 
cussion of the academically talent- 
ed, a summary of which is con- 
tained in the annual report of the 
president of the Foundation, John 
W. Gardner.* Most of the discus- 
sion dealt with the problems in the 
high schools but some direct refer- 
ences were made to the problems 
of the colleges and much of the 
rest applies with equal validity to 
them. Relevant excerpts have been 
brought together in the selection 
which follows. 


MOTIVATION 


Possibly the most widely publicized 
educational statistic in recent years has 
been the number of talented high school 
youngsters who fail to go on to college. 
The first public reaction to the figures 
was to assume that the prime cause was 
financial but studies soon revealed that 
motivational factors were at least as im- 
portant as fiscal ones in keeping young 
people out of college. 

What may be done to increase moti- 





vation for education? The level of moti- 
vation in our schools will not rise much 
higher than the value placed on educa- 
tion by the society as a whole. Unfortu- 
nately, our society has not always placed 
a high value upon learning or upon in- 
tellectual pursuits, nor does the Ameri- 
can high school always place a sufficient 
value on intellectual performance. 

All high performance takes place in a 
framework of expectation—particuarly in 
youth. If we do not expect a good deal 
of our young people, we cannot look 
forward to a lively response on their part. 
At every level we must create a frame- 
work of expectations within which young 
people will come to assume that high 
performance is an important goal. 

In the last several years, a good many 
school systems have shown considerable 
ingenuity in devising ways to make it 
socially reputable for students to en- 
gage in intellectual pursuits. Within the 
school itself, the most important force 
for motivation is the teacher. And the 
first requirement is that the teacher him- 
self value intellectual achievement. If 
he has not only a love of his subject and 
a zeal for teaching ‘but also a genuine 
respect for excellence, then all who come 
in contact with him will have been ex- 
posed to a powerful influence affecting 
their own motivation. The chance that 
the student will meet such a teacher may 


* The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Fifty-fourth Annual Report (New York, 1959). 
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be increasing, thanks to the trend to- 
ward a broader base of liberal arts for 
teachers; and higher standards of teacher 
training. 

One of the most important things that 
teachers can do to motivate the academ- 
ically talented student is to help him 
understand his own potentialities and 
give him a sense of the horizons which 
lie before him. The most natural way to 
achieve this is to enable the student to 
see through his classroom achievements 
what is possible for him. This means that 
the bright student must not be held back 
to the pace of the less bright but must 
be allowed to run at his liveliest pace. 
It means that he must be challenged with 
tasks which stretch his mind. The coun- 
selor or teacher who does not require 
rigorous work from the student is doing 
him no favor. The plain fact is that in- 
numerable forces are at work to lure the 
academically talented student away from 
the hard intellectual effort which will 
develop his gifts as they deserve. Every 
superior student, every parent of such 
a student, and every counselor should 
resist these forces with energy and «e- 
termination. 

Colleges and universities, too, can do 
much more than they have in the past to 
motivate able high school students. They 
have neglected the source of the talent 
which reaches their doors, and have 
learned from bitter experience that this 
is not a sensible omission. One promis- 
ing measure taken by some universities 
has been to set up summer sessions and 
Saturday courses for able high school 
students.* Colleges should adopt what- 
ever procedures for early admission or 
advanced placement seem feasible. The 
reluctance of many colleges and univer- 
sities to do this in the past has been a 
significant deterrent to the stimulation 
of bright students in the high schools. 





*See below, page 15. 
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DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT 


If we are serious about helping each 
individual to develop his potentialities 
(and there are few things Americans are 
more serious about), then the education- 
al system has no choice but to provide 
differential treatment for different levels 
of ability. In their present approaches to 
differential treatment our school systems 
resort to a variety of solutions but all 
have a common objective: to enable the 
academically talented youngster to dig 
deeper, to travel at the faster pace of 
which he is capable, to enjoy the chal- 
lenge of unusually difficult work, and to 
explore the full range of his own in- 
tellectual abilities. It can be said em- 
phatically that unless teacher and school 
are approximating these goals by some 
means they are not doing justice to the 
academically talented student, 

The colleges themselves must continue 
to experiment with means of solving the 
problem of differential treatment. In in- 
stitutions which have a fairly wide range 
of student ability, it is vitally important 
that provision be made for adequate 
stimulation of the ablest youngsters. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


One of the first things a visitor from 
Mars would notice about our educational 
system is that secondary school and col- 
lege are wholly different worlds. The 
people who live in the two worlds rarely 
encounter one another, and though they 
have common problems, they almost 
never discuss them face to face. Even 
when contact is made, it is between 
administrators rather than between those 
directly involved in the intellectual life 
of the school and college. 

It is proper for high school and col- 
lege to be different worlds. An invalu- 
able part of the young person’s learning 
experience is the move to a new and 























distinctly more mature world. But the 
two worlds should be in close commun- 
ication, and this is not now generally 
true. The universities must exercise 
their share of responsible leadership in 
establishing this communication. Very 
few have done so in the past. Except 
for the establishment of formal entrance 
requirements, most have acted as though 
the prior intellectual experience of the 
students who reached their doors was 
strictly none of their business. Events 
of recent years have proven that it is 
their business. Bright youngsters who 
fail to go on to college because they are 
not adequately stimulated in high school 
are a net loss to higher education. If the 
students who do go to college are poorly 
trained, or untrained in the directions 
required by their college experience, the 
colleges suffer. 

The problems created by the gap be- 
tween high school and college are num- 
erous, and we cannot review them here. 
There are, however, various steps which 
colleges and universities may take to 
close the gap.* 


CONCLUSION 





Great strides have been made in recent 
years in providing adequate education 
for the academically talented student, 
but much remains to be done. Very large 
numbers of superior students are still 
not working up to their capacity, not 
being challenged to their best perfor- 
mance, not pursuing the hard intellectual 
programs which will develop their tal- 
ents. Unfortunately, the school often ac- 
cepts this with great complacency. It is 
remarkable how many plausible argu- 
ments a school can find for avoiding the 
tough job of stimulating its best students 
to their best performance in an intellectu- 
ally demanding program. Schools guilty 
of such evasion of responsibility are 
finding that the temper of the times will 
not condone their complacency. In the 
years ahead, superintendents, principals, 
counselors, and teachers will be asked 
with increasing vigor “What specific 
steps have you taken to insure an ade- 
quate education for the academically tal- 
ented student?” 


some relevant predictions 
from the CEEB 


Nothing could better serve to 
point up the need for closer cooper- 
ation between high school and col- 
lege than the following predictions 
made at a recent College Entrance 
Examination Board Conference.** 





1. Quality colleges will soon accept only 
those students who have completed in 
high school the equivalent of what is 
now the college freshman year. If high 
schools want to get their qualified stu- 
dents into colleges of this type they will 
have to revamp curricula to make room 


* These are briefly outlined in the report and are, in fact, more fully treated in this issue of THE SUPERIOR 


STUDENT 


**Reported in Educator’s Dispatch, January 27, 1960. 








for that extra year's work. Junior high 
and elementary schools, too, will feel 
the pressure from above. 

2. Almost all college-bound. high school 
students will be tested before entrance. 
This compares to about one third to one 
half now. Within two or three years 
from now, some two thirds of all would- 
be collegians will be tested. Not all 
tests will be used for selection; some 
will be used for placing students in 


special sections and programs. 

3. Quality colleges will look more than 
ever before for “intangibles” in picking 
candidates for admission, especially when 
deciding between high school students 
with the same high academic standings. 
They will search out excellence in a par- 
ticular field—some special talent that a 
student can hang onto when the pres- 
sures of college might otherwise cause 
a serious letdown in morale. 


Cooperation on Curriculum 


Although the capacity of a freshman in college to deal with college- 
level work is in large part dependent upon the quality and content of 
the work he did in high school, until recently the colleges did very 
little directly about the high school curriculum. But now, in the face 
of the need to raise the level of achievement and accelerate entry into 
advanced work in college, the colleges have begun to recognize that 
they must, as a first step, concern themselves with the student's prepara- 
tion before college. Efforts are therefore being made to bring college 
teachers and scholars together with teachers in the high schools in 
order to study the curriculum needs at both levels. Such studies are 
aimed both at upgrading the level of work done in high school and at 
reducing the extent of duplication when students move from high 


school to college. 


While the curriculum studies reported below are not exclusively 
concerned with the needs of the gifted, they all concentrate on college 
preparatory courses and, at least in one case (the Physical Sciences 
Curriculum Study), have been shown to be of most benefit to the 


best students. 

















Each report is an example of a different approach to, and organiza- 
tion of, high school-college cooperation. The Portland Study was 
initiated by the school system, involves an examination of all parts of 
the curriculum and employs college consultants in many fields from 
nearby colleges. The various curriculum studies in the sciences are 
almost all encouraged and supported by The National Science Foun- 
dation and were initiated by scholars in the several fields of science 
who were aware of the inadequacies of the present high school 
science curriculum. The studies are organized by subject matter, are 
nationwide in personnel and, it is hoped, in impact. The Service 
Center for Teachers of History is an example of an effort organized 
by a national learned society to improve secondary teaching in its field. 
The American Council of Learned Societies has also begun to concern 
itself with curricular problems at the secondary level.* A regionally 
organized program for curriculum improvement involving several 
school systems and many fields is an aspect of the program of the 
Pittsburgh Regional Commission on Educational Coordination, an 
account of which is included in a later section of this report.** 


a school system 
surveys its curriculum 


The Portland High School Curriculum Study 


by Albert R. Kitzhaber, Director, 
and Alburey Cestell, Full-time General Consultant* * * 





The Portland High School Cur- 
riculum Study has published its 
findings and recommendations in 
thirteen mimeographed volumes. A 
book version of the reports is now 
being prepared. The following se- 





* See its 1957-1958 Annual Report. 
** See below, page 33. 


*** Dr. Kitzhaber is on leave fr 
Freshman-Sophomore English 
University of Oregon. 


‘om the University of Kansas 
‘ Dr. Castell is Professor of Piillecophy” and Head of Department at the 


lections are taken from volume one 
which contains general information 
regarding the entire project as well 
as a digest of the recommendations 
made in the remaining volumes of 
the report. 


is Professor of Ee and Director of 
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BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


In January 1958 the Board of Directors 
of the Portland Public Schools invited 
nine Oregon colleges and universities* 
to cooperate in making a detailed study 
of the Portland high school curriculum 
for potential college students. The pro- 
posal was unanimously welcomed by the 
institutions. They saw in it an unprece- 
dented opportunity to upgrade the cur- 
ricula of both high school and college 
and, by improved coordination and as- 
signment of responsibilities, to avoid 
wasteful duplication of effort. A similar 
interest and desire to cooperate were 
shown by the administration of the 
Portland Public Schools, by the high 
school principals, and by the teachers’ 
associations. 

An Advisory Committee was estab- 
lished consisting of the nine presidents 
(in some cases, their deputies), the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Portland Public Schools, one ad- 
ditional liaison member from the Board, 
the Portland Superintendent of Schools, 
the Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
curriculum, and a representative of the 
_principals of the Portland high schools. 

A director and college consultants from 
each of six major academic subjects or 
areas were selected. Liaison committees 
of teachers representing the subjects be- 
ing dealt with in the study were set up 
in each high school and on each of the 
nine college and university campuses. 


REASONS FOR THE STUDY 


Among the reasons impelling the 
Board of Directors and the administra- 





tion of the Portland schools to have the 
Curriculum Study undertaken was the 
long history of curriculum ferment in 
Portland, expecially in areas significant 
for college preparation. 

As far back as 1947 the School District 
arranged to permit selected high school 
juniors and seniors to enroll in special 
courses at Reed College to insure these 
gifted young people a sufficient intel- 
lectual challenge. In 1952 the Portland 
Public Schools and Reed College em- 
barked on an ambitious project to identi- 
fy children of exceptional ability and to 
provide for them the instruction they 
needed for their fullest development. 
Initially supported by a generous grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, the program, “Educational 
Enrichment,” has since been greatly ex- 
panded and is now supported entirely 
by the School District. It has been wide- 
ly used as a model by the school systems 
of other cities in the United States.** 

As a result both of this program and 
of the alert and informed attitude of the 
School District administration, numerous 
other curricular changes affecting po- 
tential college students have been put 
into effect in the last several years. In 
mathematics, for example, experimental 
classes have been taught in accord with 
the system developed by Professor Max 
Beberman of the University of Illinois, 
and additional teachers have been famil- 
iarized with this approach through in- 
service study. The mathematics curricu- 
lum is presently being further modified 
in the light of the recommendations 
made by the Commission on Mathe- 


* Lewis and Clark College, Linfield College, Oregon State College, Pacific University, Portland State College, 


Reed College, University of Oregon, University of Portland, . Wil 


tte University. 


**A published report entitled The Gifted Child in Portland (Portland Public Schools, 1959) contains an account 
of Portiand’s experience in establishing an instructional program for the gifted. The program provides for 
continuity of attention to, and planning for, the gifted from the elementary grades through hi school and 
even beyond. The details of this planning and the organization, methods of instruction and content of 


courses constitute 


main portions of the report. The 


re are also chapters on a) selecting and assisting 


teachers for the gifted, b) research and evaluation which has been done on the program, and c) defining and 
identifying giftedness. An appendix contains materials used in screening and testing. The Director of the program 


is Clifford . Williams. 
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matics of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, and in a full half of the city’s 
elementary schools algebra is being 
taught experimentally in the eighth grade 
rather than in the ninth. 

In science, all but one of the city’s 
high schools have been offering the 
promising new course in physics devised 
by the Physical Sciences Study Com- 
mittee; and biology is being offered ex- 
perimentally in the ninth grade instead 
of the tenth. In foreign languages, be- 
ginning instruction is being extended 
back into the elementary schools as rap- 
idly as qualified teachers become avail- 
able. All nine of the city’s comprehen- 
sive high schools offer four foreign lan- 
guages, and seven of them offer a fifth— 
Russian. 

It seemed clear to the board and the 
administration, however, that before 
further changes were introduced, and 
even before the changes just enumerated 
could be properly evaluated, a thorough 
and comprehensive study of the curricu- 
lum for college-capable students was 
needed. Such a study would furnish a 
perspective from which to view the 
larger question: What constitutes sound 
college preparation, within the limits of 
existing types of American colleges? The 
intention was not to stop after enumer- 
ating courses and specifying amounts; 
but, more important, to recommend the 
most desirable emphasis and content of 
courses and to consider the bearing of 
teacher preparation on the effectiveness 
of the curriculum. 


AIMS OF THE STUDY 


Three other reasons are given for 
undertaking the study and then the 
planning and procedures are de- 
scribed. In a discussion of a ques- 
tion concerning procedures the 
aims of the study are made clear. 


The question was, “Why was no 
follow-up study made of students 
educated in the existing curriculum 
to see how well they do in college 
courses?” The answer follows. 


It should be borne in mind that the 
question to which the college consult- 
ants were asked to address themselves 
was not, How well are college-capable 
students learning what they are now 
being taught? but rather, Are college- 
capable students being taught the right 
things to prepare them effectively for 
college study? A follow-up study of 
performance in college would have 
helped to answer the former question; it 
would not have answered the latter. The 
present status of many college freshman 
courses strongly suggests that the latter 
question is of considerably greater sig- 
nificance. For example, most beginning 
college courses in chemistry are obliged 
to ignore previous high school courses 
in this subject; students who have had 
this course in high school are customar- 
ily placed in the same college class in 
chemistry as students who have not had 
this background—and their professors say 
that within about six weeks the two 
groups of students are usually indis- 
tinguishable. A situation of this sort 
calls, not for an inquiry into how well 
high school students are learning what 
is being taught in the present high 
school chemistry course, but instead for 
a searching study of the contents of that 
course. The similar situation that exists 
in the freshman English class, and to a 
lesser extent in the freshman mathe- 
matics class, is too familiar to need more 
than bare mention. 

Another reason why no follow-up 
study was undertaken is that a study of 
this sort would attempt to determine 
how well students’ high school prepara- 











tion had equipped them to deal with 
existing undergraduate courses in col- 
lege, whereas a basic premise of the 
Curriculum Study is an overriding doubt 
of the appropriateness and validity of 
many freshman and sophomore courses 
in college. If, as many persons believe, 
the colleges now are actually giving some 
instruction of high school caliber in the 
freshman and sophomore years, a study 
to find out how well students are pre- 
pared to undertake these courses would 
leave untouched the central question of 
whether these are the kind of courses 
for which they should have been pre- 
pared. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR COLLEGES 


One of the most important results of 
the Curriculum Study should prove to 
be the attention it focuses on the need 
for a close examination of lower-division 
courses in college. Already in Portland, 
students who have participated in the 
Educational Enrichment program and 
then gone on to college have returned in 
increasing numbers to complain of an 
intellectual letdown that they encounter 
in some freshman and sophomore college 
courses. If the curricular changes recom- 
mended in the reports of the Study are 
put in force in the Portland high schools, 
young people educated in the new cur- 
riculum can be expected to find many 
existing college courses even more un- 
satisfactory. Pressure on the colleges to 
examine and revise their own curricula 
will mount rapidly, 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


The consultants have avoided giving 
a blanket endorsement to the principle of 
advanced placement. In mathematics 
and foreign languages—and, for different 
reasons, in history and social studies— 
some high school courses leading to ad- 
vanced placement in college work seem 


desirable at least for the present. Similar 
courses in English are not explicitly rec- 
ommended in the reports; and in science 
they are discouraged. 

It was the sense of the consultants 
that advanced placement, though a valu- 
able concept at the present time, is es- 
sentially a stop-gap measure. It treats 
a symptom, not the ailment itself. The 
real difficulty, it has seemed to the con- 
sultants, lies in a basic confusion over 
what is the proper sphere of the college 
and what that of the high school. What 
is really needed is a clarification of re- 
sponsibility, a general agreement that 
certain course content is most appropri- 
ately and legitimately taught by the high 
schools and other content is rightfully 
reserved to the colleges. For example, if 
elementary instruction in foreign lan- 
guage is not a proper concern of the 
colleges, then steps should be taken to 
encourage its definite assignment to the 
schools and to provide enabling mea- 
sures so that it can be given there ef- 
fectively. The same may be said of in- 
struction in the fundamentals of English 
usage and of certain aspects of mathe- 
matics. In any event, the problem of as- 
signing responsibility between the two 
educational levels ought to be given 
close study, subject by subject, by joint 
committees of high school and college 
teachers. * 


There then follows a long, de- 
tailed and very significant discus- 
sion of the “Implications for Teach- 
er-Education Programs’ which 
should be read by all who are con- 
cerned with this problem. 

The remainder of volume one 
contains summaries of the staff rec- 
ommendations on the several areas 


of the curriculum. 


*For further discussion of Advanced Placement, see below, page 20. 











science curriculum studies 


National Science Foundation Projects* 


The National Science Foundation, 
through its Course Content Improvement 
Section, is supporting a number of pro- 
jects designed to assist in the cultiva- 
tion of excellence through curriculum 
and instructional improvement. Most of 
these projects bring together distin- 
guished university scientists and teachers 
and high school teachers of science and 
mathematics. Their aim is to design and 
develop modern courses, curricula and 
improved supplementary aids to teach- 
ing and learning. 

Initiated and led by outstanding sci- 
entists, these projects enable scholars 
with an encompassing knowledge of their 
fields, working in cooperation with high- 
ly competent teachers, experts in com- 
munications arts, learning theory, educa- 
tion and other pertinent areas, to devote 
imaginative effort to the creation of new 
courses and instructional materials. 

Projects are of national scope and sig- 
nificance, and are sponsored by colleges 
or scientific and educational organiza- 
tions. Studies range from small scale 
experiments to efforts involving large 
teams; they may focus on a single 
course, or span several courses, several 
disciplines or more than one educational 
level. A most encouraging augury is 
recognition by many of the nation’s 
finest scientists of their responsibility 
for actively participating in the improve- 





* From a National ‘oe Foundation pamphlet, 
(Washington, D.C., 1959). 


ment of science courses at all levels. 

NSF support is limited to the design 
and development of new courses and 
instructional material. Grant funds may 
not be used to promote the general ac- 
ceptance of any course or materials. 
Trials in selected schools may be carried 
out to evaluate results of a study and 
improve the final product. However, 
when a course becomes generally avail- 
able, it is expected to make its way on 
its own merits. 

The oldest and perhaps the best known 
of the major curriculum projects is the 
development of a new approach to 
physics for high schools by the Physical 
Science Study Committee.** Sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and now part of Educational 
Services, Inc., the Committee has 
brought together a large group of out- 
standing research physicists, high school 
teachers, science writers, apparatus mak- 
ers, film producers and others. The 
Committee is creating a new text- 
book,*** a laboratory guide, new lab- 
oratory apparatus, an extensive series of 
films to supplement presentations by 
classroom teachers, a teacher’s guide, a 
set of examinations and the Science 
Study Series, paperback books for sup- 
plementary reading, five volumes of 
which have been published. 


Evaluation is a continuing part of the 


“Programs of the Course Content Improvement _ Section” 


** An account of the objectives and early work of the Committee is available in its “First Annual Report.” A 
newsletter is also published. Its address is 164 Main Street, Watertown, Massachusetts. 


*** Available in a preliminary four-volume format from Educational Services, Inc. Publication of the adopted 


text version is scheduled for this summer. 
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PSSC Program. The results to date have 
shown that the course is very well adap- 
ted to the upper ten percent of the high 
school student population and is suit- 
able for most students in the upper 
twenty-five percent. An appreciable 
number of students performed at levels 
that required marked insight and analyti- 
cal skill, rather than mere memorization. 

The program has also shown that: 
(a) high school and college teachers 
can work together in a mutually stimu- 
lating relationship; (b) subject matter 
-revision should be made by practicing 
specialists in a field (in this instance 
college, university and industrial physi- 
cists); and (c) high school teachers, 
with proper support, can teach subject 
matter far beyond the limits of what 
they studied in college. 

By the fall of 1960 the new course will 
become available for use in any schools 
wishing to adopt it. This four-year effort 
is expected to have a far-reaching im- 
pact upon the teaching of physics. 


MATHEMATICS 


In 1958, the School Mathematics Study 
Group was organized to carry out a 
massive program to improve mathematics 
teaching in elementary and secondary 
schools. Scores of the country’s most em- 
inent mathematicians and accomplished 
teachers in public and private schools are 
engaged in the project, which is spon- 
sored by Yale University.* Experimental 
centers and large summer writing teams 
have produced the preliminary versions 
of textbooks and accompanyirg teacher's 
guides for new courses for grades seven 
through twelve. During the present 
school year the new materials are being 
tried in some three hundred classrooms. 





* For further information write Dr. E. G. Begle, Drawer 


After revision based on this experience, 
the sample textbooks will be made gen- 
erally available for a limited number of 
years. The Study Group is also prepar- 
ing special books for students and lay- 
men, investigating mathematics teach- 
ing in elementary schools and looking 
into the psychological bases of learning 
and teaching mathematics. 

At Stanford University mathematicians 
are working with teachers in a number 
of schools to determine whether geometry 
and other topics can be effectively intro- 
duced into the curriculum in the first six 
grades. 

An experiment in the production of 
film-lectures by eminent mathematicians 
to enrich school and college courses is 
supported by a grant to the Mathematical 
Association of America. 


CHEMISTRY 


A series of grants is enabling a group 
of college and university chemists and 
high school teachers, organized as the 
Chemical Bond Approach Committee,** 
to devise a high school course using the 
concept of chemical bonding as the 
central theme. The preliminary versions 
of the textbook, laboratory guide and 
teacher’s guide are being tested in sev- 
eral schools during the current academic 
year. 

Another group of chemists, centered 
at the University of California, Berkeley, 
is planning the organization of a major 
effort to develop improved high school 
chemistry courses along somewhat differ- 
ent lines.*** 

At the Johns Hopkins University a 
new freshman chemistry program is be- 
ing developed which includes design of 
apparatus for relatively sophisticated 


-2502A Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 


** Its headquarters is 3 Sapo College and its Director is Dr. Lawrence: E. Strong, Chairman of Earlham’s 


ment of Chemist 


*** Further information cee be obtained from Dr. Arthur J. Campbell, Chairman, Department of Chemistry, 


Harvey Mudd College, Claremont, California. 
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experiments and films of dynamic lecture 
demonstrations. 

Support was granted to the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa for making a film show- 
ing how to prepare new types of models 
of molecules and crystals and how to use 
them in teaching. 


BIOLOGY 

A large grant has been awarded to the 
Biological Sciences Curriculum Study, 
which is sponsored by the American In- 
stitute of Biological Sciences, for the de- 
velopment of new high school courses in 
biology. Its headquarters is at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado.* Like other curric- 
ulum studies, this project involves many 
top-flight college and university biolog- 
ists working in cooperation with out- 
standing secondary-school teachers, edu- 
cators, science writers and other experts. 

Several projects have been organized: 
1, CoursE CONTENT IN THE BIOLOGICAL 
Sciences. The central activity will be the 
attempt to answer the general question: 
What should a person graduating from 
high school know about the biological 
sciences? At a later time, studies of 
university and college curricula will be 
undertaken. 
2. INNOVATION IN LasoraToRY INSTRUC- 
TION. The BSCS group felt that much 





laboratory instruction in biology is less 
than inspiring and that a great deal 
could be done to make laboratory ex- 
periences more educationally meaning- 
ful. Pilot experiments utilizing some of 
the laboratory exercises designed by the 
committee were attempted in the fall of 
1959. 


3. Srupres oF SuccessruL BioLocy 
TEACHERS. There are a considerable 
number of high school biology teachers 
who are generally recognized in their 
communities as exceptionally effective 
teachers. The BSCS is interested in as- 
sembling information about a representa- 
tive group of these teachers so that their 
backgrounds, training, and methods can 


be analyzed. 


Other groups are also studying various 
phases of the biology curriculum. A 
source book for college courses in plant 
pathology is being developed by the 
American Phytopathological Society. 
Grants have also been awarded to the 
National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council to complete the re- 
vision and publication of a source book 
of laboratory and field studies for high 
school biology and to the American 
Physiological Society for experiments in 
general physiology. 


cooperation in history 


by George Barr Carson, Jr., Director, Service Center for Teachers of History 


The American Historical Association 


has established the Service Center for 


Teachers of History. Its aim is to enrich 





classroom instruction at the secondary 
level by promoting liaison between the 
high school teacher of history and the 


* A BSCS Newsletter is published and is available upon request from The Biological Sciences Curriculum Study, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. Portions of this section of the article ore from BSCS publications. 
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specialist in historical research. A num- 
ber of programs have been undertaken 
to achieve this end. 

One of these is the preparation of a 
series of pamphlets, each containing a 
concise summary of publications re- 
flecting recent research and new inter- 
pretations in a particular field of history. 

These pamphlets are specifically de- 
signed to make available to the second- 
ary school instructor a summary of per- 
tinent trends and developments in his- 
torical study. Several of the pamphlets 
have been used with able students in 
high school classes. One example is the 
American history course for the eleventh 
grade at Suitland High School, Suitland, 
Maryland, taught by Mrs. Serena Lake. 

Another phase of the Center’s work 
has been the encouragement of special 
summer institutes for teachers conducted 
by university history departments. The 
first of these was held for one week in 
June, 1958, at the State University of 
South Dakota. This program was re- 
peated in 1959 and will also be held in 
1960. At these institute twenty-five or 
thirty selected high school history teach- 
ers from the state are invited to the uni- 
versity for one week; the members of the 
history department at the host institu- 
tion, supplemented by three or four lead- 
ing historians brought in from outside, 
then present reviews and summaries of 
the most important new work or inter- 
pretations in their special fields of in- 
terest. In addition to this expert briefing 
on the most important new work in his- 
tory, the teachers in attendance have an 
opportunity to become personally ac- 
quainted with the specialists and to dis- 
cuss with them problems of common in- 
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terest in the teaching of history. Similar 
one week institutes have been held on 
several campuses in Kansas, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, and will be held this sum- 
mer in North Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
possibly other states. 

One of the most important experiments 
for the more gifted student is that which 
the Center is conducting in Prince 
George’s County, Maryland. A special 
history seminar is being held for senior 
students who have completed the re- 
quired American history course, normal- 
ly given in the eleventh grade. 

Approximately eighty-five boys and 
girls have been attending the seminar, 
which is extra-curricular, voluntary, and 
not for credit. The meetings last for two 
hours and are held the first Tuesday eve- 
ning of each month during the school 
year. There are ten high schools repre- 
sented, the selection of students having 
been made on the basis of recommenda- 
tion from the teachers in several high 
schools. 

For each seminar meeting the Service 
Center sends a professional historian to 
speak on the research in which he is en- 
gaged, presenting the reasons why he is 
interested in that subject, the methods 
that he uses in investigating it, the ma- 
terials available and something of the 
conclusions he is reaching. 

Half the time is spent in the speaker’s 
presentation, the other half in dicussion. 
At each session a short reading list is 
presented for background covering the 
subject at the following month’s meeting 
so that the students have an opportunity 


~ to do some reading before the meeting. 


The Center believes the results justify 
the continuation of the program. 











Enrichment 





The curriculum studies described in the preceding section are 
primarily concerned with the improvement of regular high school 
courses required for graduation. This and the following sections con- 
tain reports on courses taught by college teachers to high school 
students and on courses generally considered college-level but taught 
in the high school by high school teachers. Almost none of these are 
counted toward credit for high school graduation, but they can be 
divided into non-college credit enrichment programs and programs for 
which some form of college recognition or credit is given. 

The enrichment programs are offered by colleges to selected high 
school students as a way of enhancing the high school experience of the 
gifted and preparing them better for college. Most are extracurricular 
both for the high school students and the participating college teachers. 
Some meet after school, some on Saturdays and some are summer 
programs. They vary considerably in complexity of organization and 
content.* 


a rural area 
enrichment program 


by Robert M. Porter 
Coordinator, Catskill Area Project 


with ways of doing their jobs better. As 


In the fall of 1957, a grant from the 
part of the program and to reflect the 


Fund for the Advancement of Education 


brought into being the Catskill Area 
Project in Small School Design.* This 
Project provides opportunities for twen- 
ty-seven schools in a three-county area in 
south-central New York to experiment 





current emphasis on the pursuit of ex- 
cellence, seminars for able and ambitious 
high school students were established. 
These seminars meet each Saturday 
morning during the school year at the 


* An account of one of these programs is included in the preceeding article on the Service Center for Teache 


of History. Articles and notes on programs which have appeared 


STUDENT are isted in the index, above, page 2. 


in previous issues of THE SUPERIOR 


* See: Frank W. Cyr jand Hall Bartlett, “Schools for Rural America,’ Nation’s Agriculture eng 1959) 14-18; 


Mildred Whitcomb, “A _ Living Laborator 
53-58; Mildred Whitcomb, “Small High 


for Improving Small High Schools,’ Nation’s Schools (March, 1959} . 
ools Are Worth Retaining,” Nation’s Schools (April, 1959) 63-66. 
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project headquarters, the State University 
College of Education in Oneonta. In- 
structors are members of the college fac- 
ulty. No college credit is given and there 
are no examinations. The purpose is to 
get the best from the best, to stretch 
minds, to open doors, to offer more depth 
and variety than small or large secondary 
schools typically offer. 

Students are selected on the basis of 
scholastic records, grades on the Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test, and recommendations 
of principals and guidance counsellors. 
In spite of competing demands on stu- 
dents’ time, attendance has averaged 
about eighty percent of those invited. 
The local school boards pay thirty dol- 
lars per pupil per semester and provide 
transportation to the college. 

Classes meet twelve or thirteen Satur- 
day mornings a semester. There are two 
classes in humanities and classes in math- 
ematics and science with a total of ninety 
students from twenty-two schools. A 
social studies section for twenty-five 
more students will soon be added. 

Although still in the experimental 
stage, this program has seemingly met 
with general satisfaction. Administrators 


and teachers report that there is con- 
siderable hometown prestige involved in 
being a seminar member. Students com- 
ment on the widening and “firming up” 
of interests once more tenuously held: 
“I never knew choral reading could be so 
much fun;” “I now know definitely that 
I want to go into some form of engineer- 
ing.” In the near future, last year’s 
“graduates,” many now in college, are 
to be polled to check on their estimates of 
the carry-over value of the program. 

It has also been satisfying to note the 
increased college involvement in cooper- 
ative endeavors with the participating 
schools. The high school students can 
and do borrow books from the college 
library; the college staff furnishes sug- 
gested lists of books and periodicals for 
the various school libraries and outlines 
of material covered are frequently taken 
back to students’ local classes. The par- 
ticipating college staff members, them- 
selves, are sensitized to the problems of 
public school instruction. 

Advanced Placement Programs are also 
facilitated and in other ways the instruc- 
tion for the gifted in small, rural high 
schools is enriched. 


a metropolitan area 
enrichment program 


St. John’s University 


St. John's University (Long Island), . 


. in cooperation with fifty superintendents 
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and principals in Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties, established a lecture-discussion 








program that started in September. It is 
intended to stimulate the intellectual in- 
terest of bright students and to help 
their teachers teach them better. 

About one hundred fifty juniors and 
seniors with I. Q.’s of 135 or over from 
the fifty schools are being brought to the 
university in groups of twenty-five once 
a month for three-hour sessions. Repre- 
sentatives of all the liberal arts depart- 
ments cooperate in laying out a broad 
program of talks in the humanities and 
sciences. Professors, chosen on the basis 
of scholarship, give one-hour lectures in 
their areas. Discussion periods follow 
the lectures. 


At the same time, the teachers of these 
students meet with psychologists and 
other specialists to learn more about ef- 
fective teaching of gifted youths and 
how to reach the ones who are not 
achieving up to capacity. 

Back at school, the chosen students 
make reports on the university sessions 
to their classes. At the end of the year 
their scores on achievement tests will be 
compared with one hundred fifty com- 
parable students who did not attend. 
The university expects that the program 
will spread to schools throughout the 
metropolitan area as interest in the tal- 
ented student increases. 


foundations for college 


The Indiana University Summer Program* 


From a report by L. E. Hull** 
Assistant Dean, Junior Division, Indiana University 


Last summer Indiana University tried 
a new program for college-bound tal- 
ented high school students called “Foun- 
dations for College.” The program was 
designed to promote an awareness of 
the nature of intellectual pursuits and 
their value to the individual student and 
to assist the student in making an assess- 
ment of his strengths and weaknesses. It 
was hoped that such a program would 
promote an easy and efficient adjustment 
to the regular school year. 


THE PROGRAM 
Each student participated in the Foun- 





* Other pre-coll 
University and Allegheny College. 


dations for College Colloquium, a non- 
credit activity. It consisted of lectures 
and discussions led by outstanding mem- 
bers of the faculty, demonstrations and 
practice in the use of library facilities, 
work on reading and study improvement 
and training in leadership activities. 

All students enrolled in a course in 
English composition taught at a level 
appropriate to the group by specially 
selected instructors. Students who, upon 
entrance, demonstrated mastery of the 
basic principles of composition were 
given credit for the first course and 
placed in a more advanced course. Stu- 


summer programs are in operation at Ohio State University, Michigan State University, DePauw 


** Dean Hull has also nese a brief paper in which he discusses the various forms of sectioning in high 


schools and rigorously 


is special ability sectioning. 
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dents were also expected to enroll in 
from three to five semester hours of ad- 
ditional work in regular university 
courses to be selected from those offered 
during the Summer Session. 

The director of the program, Dr. 
Warner Chapman, Assistant Professor 
of Government, and his assistants formu- 
lated the program of study and discus- 
sion for the colloquium which included 
topics in science, social science and hu- 
manities. An introductory lecture was 
given on a field and follow-up lectures 
described the basic problems and _prin- 
cipal areas of research in selected sub- 
jects within the field. In general, a fifty- 
minute lecture presentation was followed 
by a forty-minute discussion session. 

The students were encouraged to at- 
tend the various cultural events which 
were held on campus during the sum- 
mer. While no attempts were made to 
take attendance, staff members felt that 
attendance was good and was reflected in 
the colloquium discussions. 

At the request of the students, small 
groups were formed to discuss in an in- 
formal way questions which had aroused 
their interest. 

All the students were asked to par- 
ticipate in the regular orientation pro- 
gram for freshman matriculants which 
included full aptitude and interest test- 
ing. Near the end of tiie program each 


student met with a counselor for a vo- 
cational and educational conference. 


EVALUATION 


It is obvious to all those who worked 
with the program that it was highly bene- 
ficial to the students and that their ideas 
about the purposes of higher education, 
their educational and vocational goals, 
the universe, the world in which they 
live and themselves underwent serious 
reconsideration, reconstruction, and, in 
some cases, profound change. Those who 
followed the program systematically 
could see these changes taking place, 
but one cannot quantify a sparkle in an 
eye, an impassioned plea, a nod of the 
head, a rapt gaze. 

Plans, however, are being made to at- 
tempt to secure some indication of the 
more permanent effects of the program 
on the attitudes, academic interests and 
college perfcrmance of the Foundations 
students. Each student will be asked to 
fill out a questionnaire and be inter- 
viewed. Grades will be compared with 
the first and second semester grades of a 
control group. Continuing follow up will 
be made until the Foundations students 
have graduated. 

It is expected that the program will be 
repeated next summer with certain modi- 
fications dictated by the first year’s ex- 
perience. 


reading enrichment programs 
for high school students 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 


In the Fall of 1958, Woodland High 
School, and its English teacher, Mr. Hal 
Brown, accepted an offer to use the 
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services of the Davis faculty in enriching 
high school senior studies. A program of 
five discussion meetings was arranged 
for February and March, 1959, on the 
Davis campus. One senior class read 


























Crime and Punishment and one read 
Kantor’s Andersonville. (This year they 
are reading Crime and Punishment again, 
and Old Goriot and Huckleberry Finn. ) 
After each class had completed its read- 
ing, Mr. Brown compiled a list of ques- 
tions which had been raised by the stu- 
dents and sent copies to participating 
faculty members. Then a group of stu- 
dents, selected on the basis of interest 
and ability (twelve for the Crime and 
Punishment discussions, seven for the 
Andersonville ), went to the campus once 
a week. Faculty members met with 
them for an hour and twenty minutes of 
directed discussion and informal lecture 
and ten or twenty minutes of conversa- 
tion over coffee. Although each session 
was directed by one faculty member, 
there was always at least one other 
present and, often, several other faculty 
members also joined in. . 

From the perspective of the high 
school, the program was a success; from 
the standpoint of the university, it proved 
that such meetings involving university 
faculty, high school teachers, and high 
school students can come off with ease, 
interest and real intellectual excitement. 

The success of the program has led to 
its enlargement this year. Eleven schools 
and about twenty teachers, together with 
their students, are participating. Adjust- 
ments have been made to accommodate 
the larger group. 

The aims of the program as now en- 
visioned are: 

a) To provide further experience in 
reading and discussing complex materials 
for a selected number of superior high 
school seniors; 

b) To stimulate an interest in the hu- 


manities and social sciences in general, 
and in Davis humanities and social sci- 
ences in particular, as a field of speciali- 
zation for desirable college entrants; 

c) To provide an opportunity for high 
school teachers to meet with university 
faculty members and discuss their fields; 
and 

d) To stimulate an interest in the facil- 
ities at Davis among the teachers in the 
area as a focus for their future advanced 
studies in the humanities and the social 
sciences, 


BOSTON COLLEGE 


The English Department of Boston 
College has established a cooperative 
project with the Stoughton (Massachu- 
setts) High School. As the first step, the 
department provides a reading list on 
a special topic to the school and town 
libraries which then place the books on 
reserve for college preparatory students. 
Two weeks later a professor from the 
college gives a lecture on the topic in 
the high school, after which he joins the 
high school faculty in an informal meet- 
ing to explore the subject further. The 
faculty then incorporate the lecture and 
reading into a unit in regular class work. 

Professor R. E. Hughes, Chairman of 
the English Department at Boston Col- 
lege, states that among the advantages 
for the two hundred participating stu- 
dents are the early experience of college 
work which they are afforded and the 
motivation to go beyond the regular 
curriculum. The program, particularly 
the discussions following the lectures, 
has also promoted understanding be- 
tween the participating college and high 
school teachers. 
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College Credit for High School Students 





advanced placement 


The reports in this section deal with various efforts to provide 
qualified high school students with college level work for which college 
credit is given. In some cases colleges only give credit after examina- 
tion, in others the credit is given for the courses taken. Most of these 
latter are regular college courses taken by high school students. The 
greatest impetus toward the development of this form of enrichment 
and acceleration has been given by the Advanced Placement Program, 
which has been made well known by the speeches and articles of its 
former director, Charles R. Keller. Last year 5,862 students took ad- 
vanced placement work in 562 schools, took 8,265 examinations and 
entered $91 colleges.* Since most students have done college-level 
work in only one subject, the program has basically meant that oppor- 
tunity has been created for enrichment rather than acceleration. In 
a few instances, however, there has been acceleration. Fifty-four 
students entered Harvard** as sophomores in September, 1958, and 
twenty-seven Yale freshmen were eligible, on the basis of Advanced 
Placement Program work done in school, to skip the sophomore year. 
However, only six actually did so. 

As colleges recognize work in Advanced Placement Programs, 
provision is being made for those entering students who have had all 
or part of the work of the freshman year. Many are provided for in 
freshman Honors programs of the kind described in the January issue 
of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT. Other examples of how schools and 
colleges are responding to advanced placement are indicated in the 
selections which follow.*** 





* A list of Coioes Board member colleges which grant advanced placement to qualified freshmen is contained in 
The Handbook, a new publication of the CEEB which contains descriptions of the educational programs 
at member ae as well as other information useful for Fe ome college students. For further informa- 
tion on the program write: Jack N. Arbolino, Director, Placement Program, College Entrance 
ee ee eoerd, 425 West 117th Street, bag York 27, New York. 

a report on the Harvard experien the Director of Advanced Standing, Edward T. Wilcox, see 
THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (October, 1959), 6- 7. 

*** See also the comments in the report on the Portland Curriculum Study above, page 10. 
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a college-high school 
advanced placement program 


Carnegie Tech and Pittsburgh High Schools 


B. J. McCormick, Principal 


Taylor Allderdice High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Assisted by grants of $75,000 from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 
and $12,500 from the A. W. Mellon Edu- 
cational and Charitable Trust, The Car- 
negie Institute of Technology and the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools have been con- 
ducting a cooperative project to intro- 
duce advanced placement courses in 
English and history into several Pitts- 
burgh high schools. Taylor Allderdice 
is one of the participating high schools.* 


COLLEGE-HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHER EXCHANGE 

Perhaps the most unusual aspect of 
the program is the teacher exchange 
between college and high school. One 
high school teacher of English and one 
of history are presently teaching fresh- 
man courses on the campus of Carnegie 
Tech while a professor of English and a 
professor of history are teaching ad- 
vanced placement courses at Allderdice 
High School. The English professor 
teaches only one class of advanced place- 
ment English to seniors, dividing his 
time between the college and the high 
school. The history professor, however, 
is on full leave for one year from Car- 
negie Tech to teach three courses: Intro- 
duction to the Social Sciences to sopho- 
mores, advanced placement American 
History to juniors and advanced place- 
ment European History to seniors. Sec- 





tions of the same courses are taught by 
four high school teachers but no attempt 
is being made to measure the relative 
competence of teachers. All are experts. 
The worth of the program, however, will 
be measured by the results of the Ad- 
vanced Placement tests in May. 


SELECTION 


Last spring, counselors nominated 
pupils for the advanced placement 
courses. Teacher recommendations were 
sought and test scores and grades listed. 
A committee of counselors, vice-principal 
and principal studied each pupil’s po- 
tential and achievements, considered his 
study habits and his capacity for diligent 
work and decided his rank among the 
nominees. Parents and pupils were in- 
vited to an evening meeting to hear the 
full story of the Advanced Placement 
Program. (An advanced placement 
Physics course was also begun in Sep- 
tember and an advanced placement 
Mathematics course, begun several years 
ago, was continued. Neither of these 
courses, however, is part of the coopera- 
tive project.) Invitations to participate 
were then extended to the highest rank- 
ing members of the group that expressed 
an interest in the program. One hundred 
sixty students responded and are now 


in the program. 


* A six-year school with 3,200 students, about sixty-five percent of its graduates attend college. 
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EVALUATION 


How successful is the program? Until 
the Advanced Placement test results are 
known we cannot be sure, but the 
college professors have been extrava- 
gant enough to claim they are getting 
better work from the high school students 
than they get from their college freshmen. 
The high school teachers are having an 
experience more exhilarating than they 
have ever known. But, best of all has 
been the reaction of talented pupils who 
thrill at the intellectual challenge of the 
courses. * 


A STATEWIDE PROGRAM 
FOR THE ADOPTION OF 
ADVANCED PLACEMENT—OHIO 


While the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram is gaining wider acceptance, there 
are still a great many high schools which 
do not participate. In Ohio alone, last 
spring only seven out of twelve hundred 
high schools’ were offering work under 
the program. 

To remedy this situation, the Ohio 
Inter-University Council, composed of 
the presidents of the six state-supported 
institutions of higher learning, estab- 
lished a cooperative agency to promote 
the Advanced Placement Program in 
those high schools in the state which 
might be able to offer college-level 
courses for their superior students and to 
enlist the support of all colleges in the 
state. 

An Advisory Committee was appoint- 
ed, consisting of representatives from 
the following Ohio institutions: 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 

BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE 

BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 

CASE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 

COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 

DENISON UNIVERSITY 

HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 

JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 

MARIETTA COLLEGE 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY 

MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

OHIO UNIVERSITY 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

WITTENBERG UNIVERSITY 
Richard M. Mall of Ohio State Univer- 
sity was selected as Coordinator. A sup- 
porting grant was obtained from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

In order to achieve its objectives, the 

committee plans to hold regional in- 
vitational conferences for secondary 
school administrators and conferences in 
selected subject matter areas for teachers. 
A group of college faculty representa- 
tives will be selected to visit schools, 
participate in meetings and, generally, 
to aid in the encouragement and prepar- 
ation of advanced placement courses in 
the schools, 


POLICY ON ACCELERATION 


One of the questions arising out 
of the movement to upgrade and 
accelerate high school offerings has 
been how the colleges would view 
high school credits for work taken 
earlier than usual and whether they 


* Tne foundations provided thirty dollars per student for books and supplies so that each student had his own 
zopy of the basic books and the library was supplied with other required reading. 
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would grant college credit for ad- 
vanced placement courses. No na- 
tionally accepted policy has yet 
evolved but most colleges seem to 
be willing to grant advanced place- 
ment, either with or without credit, 
to those who satisfactorily com- 
plete college-level work in high 
school. The following are indica- 
tive of the policies being adopted. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA* 


POLICY ON WORK TAKEN OUT 
OF NORMAL SEQUENCE 


If on the transcript of an accredited 
high school, the principal has certified to 
the satisfactory completion of algebra 
and foreign language, such certification 
will not be questioned because of the 
time at which the course was taken. The 
purpose of early study of these courses 
is presumably to permit more work in 
mathematics or foreign language. It is, of 
course, assumed that only superior stu- 
dents will be permitted to study algebra 
before the ninth grade. 


The acceptance of a laboratory sci- 
ence course as eleventh or twelfth grade 
level will not be endangered by the as- 
signment to those classes of superior 
tenth graders who wish to study more 
science in the high school. It would be 
expected, of course, that only the very 
best tenth graders would be selected for 
such assignment. 





POLICY ON ADVANCED STANDING FOR 
COURSES TAKEN BEFORE HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATION 

College level courses taken previous to 
high school graduation are accepted if 
taken in an accredited college, if the 
college course was not needed for high 
school graduation, and if the applicant 
was eligible for admission to the Uni- 
versity on the basis of high school sub- 
jects and grades without the use of the 
college courses. Credit is also allowed 
for the Advanced Placement tests of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
However, the University wishes to be 
sure that the Advanced Placement pro- 
gram is used only by really superior 
students and so at the time of admission 
gives only provisional credit for the three 
highest grades on the Advanced Place- 
ment tests. The provisional grade be- 
comes permanent if the student in his 
first semester in the University achieves 
a scholastic average above the median 
of all freshman students. 


LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE 


RECOMMENDATION ON ADVANCED 
PLACEMENT ** 

The Subcommittee on Advanced 
Standing at Los Angeles State College 
has made a study of the needs of super- 
ior students at the time of entry into 
college. After extensive inquiries and 
questionnaire surveys it has decided to 
recommend to the faculty that: 

1. LASC participate fully in the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program and grant 
college credit for satisfactory perform- 
ance on examinations in areas covered 
by courses at the college; 


*From a report prepared by Herman A. Spindt, Director of Admissions and Relations with Schools, the 
University of California, entitled ‘How Can the Superior Student Best Be Served?’ Based upon a surv of 
the programs for the gifted in California high schools, junior colleges and four year colleges, it includes both 
a al discussion of programs, courses and problems and a school by school list of current programs for the 
gifted. in each oy school and college. A similar survey has been made in Colorado and is reported in the 


February 15, 196 
Colorado. 


** From a committee report. 


issue of the newsletter of the Bureau of Educational Research and Service, University of 
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2. All courses in the college open to 
freshmen and sophomores be made avail- 
able to students for credit by examina- 
tion, and college unit credit be recorded 
for every course so satisfied. In order to 
make the practice more uniform and to 
make this provision available specifical- 
ly to the more able students, the follow- 
ing regulations are recommended: 

a) There should be no upper limit on 
the number of units that may be earned 
by examination. No credit should be 
given for a course which a student has 
previously taken and failed, nor for 
courses that would duplicate work for 
which the student has already received 
credit. 


b) Requests to take examinations for 
credit should be granted only to students 
who meet certain specified requirements 
and have had previous experiences, either 
formal or informal, through which they 
could be expected to have achieved the 
objectives of the course for which the 
examination is requested. 

c) Appropriate examinations should 
be worked out by the departments con- 
cerned. They should also be responsible 
for maintenance of proper standards in 
courses for which credit is given by ex- 
amination. 

d) A student failing an examination 
should not be penalized by recording a 
failing grade. 





College Courses for High School Students 





The preceding two sections dealt with college-level work or 
courses offered exclusively for high school students and generally given 
in the high schools. Some colleges have taken the next logical step 
and permit talented high school students to take regular college courses. 
This has been done for an occasional bright youngster in the past, 
but more recently systematic programs have been established to enroll 
larger numbers of high school students and to make this a normal part 
of the relationship betweer. the college and nearby high schools.* 

Usually the student takes one, or at most two, college courses. 
These are taken in addition to his regular high school work and require 
that he come to the college campus for part of his day. This offers 
the advantage of regular college work for which college credit can 
readily be given without special examinations, while leaving the 
student during most of his time in his normal high school environment. 
One such program at the University of California, Los Angeles, was de- 
scribed in detail in an earlier issue of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT.** 





* Even before this development, by The, colleges had been admitting a few high school 


development was enc 
Education. The pr 
Evaluation 


Avenue, New York 21, New York. 


ors as freshmen. bp 


ity eentned tee whet m sponsored by The Fund for the Advancement 0 
in’ @ widely circulated fund report, They W 
ber 2 (New York, 1957). Copies ore avai 


nd, 658 Madison ’ 
lable from the offices of The Fund, 65 ey. 


** Eli Sobel, ‘"UCLA’s Special Program for High School Students’ (November, 1959) 14-17. 
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A similar program has just been established at the Berkeley campus 
and another is in operation at the University of Redlands. 

In some programs high school students can earn college credit 
during summer sessions. Two such programs were described in previ- 


ous issues of this newsletter.* 


The notes which follow indicate some other variations. 


During the current academic year the 
University of Pennsylvania is sponsoring 
an experimental program under which a 
limited number of students in the upper 
classes of secondary schools will spend 
part of their time in study at the uni- 
versity. Ten of the initial group of stu- 
dents received tuition-free scholarships 
from the university. For 

oJ 

Washburn University of Topeka 
has been conducting classes in astronomy 
and English prose for a selected group of 
Topeka High School seniors. College 
credit is granted to those who achieve 
satisfactorily in these courses. A similar 
program in applied psychology is now 
conducted on the same basis. In ad- 
dition, arrangements have been worked 
out with some of the other high 
schools to accept a few of their out- 
standing seniors into regular college 
classes conducted on the University 
campus. Both of these programs are 
looked upon as experiments in better 
articulation between college and high 
school. Results in both of these pro- 
grams, as evaluated by college as well 
as by high school officials, have been 
gratifying, reports Arthur F. Engelbert, 
Dean of the College. 

® 


The General College of the University 





of Akron has launched a program for 
talented high school seniors. Seventy-five 
seniors from twenty-seven out of the 
thirty-one public, private and parochial 
schools in Summit County are taking 
English on campus, two days a week on 
released time and in addition to their 
regular high school course loads. These 
young people are integrated into regular 
freshman English college classes and, in 
general, as expected, are achieving above 
the average. 

The program is of particular value to 
small high schools whose limited faculty, 
finances and facilities make it difficult 
to offer unusual academic challenges to 
able students. The senior and ablest 
English faculty members teach these 
classes. The program is administered by 
a faculty committee under the chairman- 
ship of D. J. Guzzetta, Dean of the Col- 
lege. It is supported by a $25,000 grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, 


Junior college programs in California 
involving acceleration are practically all 
of the high school-junior college joint 
enrollment type. A study of the thirty- 
nine junior colleges shows twenty-eight 
with such programs in operation with 
enrollments varying from one to fifty 


* University of Louisville (October, 1958) 7-8, and Vanderbilt University (November, 1959) 17. 
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students and a total enrollment of 389 
high school students. Usually each 
student takes one class in an early morn- 
ing section so that he still can have a 
full day at his high school. Scholastic 
performance was uniformly reported as 
above average to superior.* 


The Brooklyn College Program for 
Superior High School Seniors, started in 
February 1958, is designed to permit a 
qualified high school senior to attend a 
Brooklyn College freshman course. A 
student who attends such a course has 
the option of either taking it for credit 


or of attending as an auditor. To receive , 


credit for a course, a student must satis- 
factorily complete all course assignments 
and the final examination. Students who 
do complete a course receive full col- 
lege credit for it if they register in 
Brooklyn College, and receive a state- 
ment of their achievement if they regis- 
ter in another college. An auditor is not 
required to do any class work, but he 
must attend the course regularly. For 
permission to enter the Program. A 
student must have a superior overall 
high school average, an average of at 
least ninety in the area in which he 
wishes college work, and the approval 
of both his high school principal and 
the Director of Admissions.** 


university of minnesota alternatives 


None of the programs described 
thus far are mutually exclusive; it 
is possible for an institution to offer 
more than one type of program. 
For example, the University of 
Minnesota offers superior high 
school students the following al- 
ternatives: 


1. Admission to the university as reg- 
ular students before graduation from 
high school. For the last several years 





about ten such students have entered 
the university each fall. 

2. Credit or advanced placement in 
university work, either through depart- 
mental examination or the advanced 
placement program now operative in 
two Minnesota high schools. 

3. Admission to part-time registration 
in college courses while still in high 
school. 

4. Admission to summer session 
courses. This has occurred in such areas 
as mathematics, music, zoology, the 
languages and art. 


* From “How Can the Superior Student Best Be Served?’ See footnote, page 23. 
**Murray Horowitz, “An Experimental Program at Brooklyn College’ THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (March, 1959) 12. 
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Identification of Talented Students 








Where colleges have established special programs for talented 
entering freshmen it has become important to develop means of 
identifying likely candidates before they enter college. Cooperation 
with the high schools, interviews by college Honors personnel, pre- 
college summer programs and tests are all being used. 

The National Merit Scholarship Corporation's examinations, in 
addition to being the most comprehensive instrument for locating 
talent in the schools, also help identify the likely candidates for 
college Honors programs, as indicated in the article below on the 
selection procedures at the University of Michigan. The activities of 
the NMSC are too well known to require detailed description here.* 

The ten thousand semifinalists have been selected on a quota 
system which distributes the candidates among the states. Letters of 
Commendation, however, are awarded to an additional twenty-five 
thousand students whose scores place them in the upper three percent 
of all high school juniors. These are given without regard to state 
quotas, 

A booklet listing semifinalists is distributed to colleges and other 
scholarship granting agencies. Not only does this publication make 
it possible for scholarship officials to contact students whose scores 
indicate high academic promise but it also can be used to locate can- 
didates for freshman Honors programs, 

An important feature of the selection process is careful counseling 
of prospective and enrolled freshmen and is at the heart of such pro- 
grams as the one at Indiana University described below.** 
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* For information write: John M. Stalnaker, President, 1580 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. The fourth 
Annual Report of the NMSC has been distributed. It contains a review of activities to date, procedures for 
selecting the various categories of winners, and a report on research now being conducted by the staff. 


** The role of counseling in Honors programs will be dealt with in more detail in a future newsletter. 
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selection of students 
for freshman honors programs 


The University of Michigan* 


by Robert C. Angell 


Director, Honors Council 
The University of Michigan 


The selection of participants is one of 
the most difficult problems faced by 
those directing Honors programs. There 
are two principal points of difficulty. The 
first is to construct an adequate criterion 
of intellectual success. Usually the grade- 
point average is the criterion used, but 
we at Michigan suspect that it is an 
inadequate one. We have the strong 
impression that some who do well as 
measured by this criterion are rather 
pedestrian grade-getters, and that some 
of those outside our program probably 
deserve to be in it because of their cre- 
ativity. One research project in an ex- 
tensive program of evaluation supported 
by a Carnegie grant is concerned with 
a comparison of two groups of freshmen: 
one group is composed of those whom 
faculty members have nominated as cre- 
ative; the other, of students with high 
marks who are not considered creative.** 
We shall be studying these groups to see 
whether there are any differentiating fac- 
tors in the material presented at entrance 
to the university. If we find such factors, 
we can improve our process of selection. 
In any event, we shall continue to be 





* An excerpt 
EDUCATION (February, 1960) 81-87. 


interested in the attempts psychologists 
are making to test for creativity or criti- 
cal thinking or originality. 

Even if the criterion of success were 
satisfactory, there is the second problem 
of discovering the best predictors of suc- 
cessful performance. Many schools have 
found that test scores and the high-school 
record are about equally predictive, and 
that in combination they give more re- 
liable results than can be obtained by the 
use of either one singly. Though we 
have been very careful in our procedures 
and have taken the best advice in weigh- 
ing the various factors, we still have 
many students among those who are se- 
lected prior to entrance who do not 
make a B average in their first year at 
the university. The performance of those 
taken into the Honors program after one 
or more semesters at the university is, of 
course, much better because of the pre- 
dictive value of success in work at the 
college level. One of the new instru- 
ments we are experimenting with is the 
Opinion, Attitude, Interest Survey de- 
veloped by Benno G. Fricke of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Bureau of Psycho- 


Sat oe “The Honors Program at the University of Michigan,’ THE JOURNAL OF HIGHER 


** Compare this with the Brooklyn College Study which follows. 
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logical Services. The Academic Person- 
ality Scale derived from this instrument 
appears to be a helpful supplement to the 
usual tests. 

Though we know it can be improved, 
our present procedure at Michigan is as 
follows. We start by taking roughly 
eight percent of the entering class. This 
is done in three stages: 


(1) In the spring, prior to their entrance 
into college, we invite all the National 
Merit Award winners—fifteen to twenty 
students—who have application forms on 
file to participate in the Honors program. 
We examine the credentials of the Certi- 
fieate winners from Michigan who have 
applied for admission, and attempt to 
identify those who seem to have the 
necessary motivation—about two-thirds 
of the group. 


(2) In our program of summer orienta- 
tion and registration (in which more 
than half of all freshmen take part), we 
give a battery of tests, the results of 


which can be used with high-school 
records, College Board and National 
Merit scores, principals’ recommenda- 
tions, and autobiographical material in 
the application form in making the 
selections. 


(3) At the close of summer orientation 
and before fall registration, we write 
letters of invitation to students with out- 
standing College Board or National Merit 
scores who have not attended summer 
orientation. This is the smallest of the 
three ) groups. Relatively few of the 
freshmen selected by these three methods 
decline the invitation to join. 

The sifting process goes on throughout 
the first three semesters. The credentials 
of all those whose grade average is half 
A, half B, or better during their first or 
second semester are scrutinized, and the 
students who seem likely to maintain a 
high level of performance are chosen. 
Those who have not maintained a B 
average are dropped at the end of the 
second or third semester. 
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personality factors in selecting 
freshman students for an honors program 


by Louis M. Heil, Director 


Office of Testing and Research 
Brooklyn College 


The absence of a collegiate record of 
achievement and the length of time re- 
quired for instructors to become familiar 
with freshmen students are major ob- 
stacles to be overcome if freshmen stu- 
dents are to participate in independent 
study as a part of a program for high 
ability students.* 

The Office of Testing and Research 
at Brooklyn College has been concerned 
with the over-all problem of criteria for 
student admission to the -College. Pilot 
studies conducted by the office have 
revealed that the addition of certain per- 
sonality variables to the conventional in- 
dicators of intellectual ability* * (Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test and high school per- 
formance) serve to sharpen the predic- 
tion of college performance. These stud- 
ies suggested the possibility that the same 
personality variables may be used to 
predict which students in the higher in- 
tellectual ability group are capable of 
pursuing independent study in the fresh- 
man year. 

A group of students admitted in Sep- 
tember, 1958, representing approximately 
the top twenty percent on the basis of a 
composite score (high school average 
and Scholastic Aptitude Test weighted 





equally), was selected for investigation. 
These students had completed a _ per- 
sonality assessing instrument called the 
Manifold Interest Schedule _ several 
months before starting their freshman 
work and most of these students could 
be identified as falling in one of several 
personality descriptions. At the end of 
the freshman year, instructors of these 
students in science, social science and 
English classes were asked to rate the 
students with regard to their ability to 
have done independent study in the 
course just being completed. The in- 
structors, incidentally, had no know- 
ledge of the particular personality de- 
scription of the student. 

A comparison of students deemed 
capable of pursuing independent study 
with those who were not considered 
capable reveals that the personality vari- 
able does distinguish between the two 
groups. 

The findings appear to be sharply in 
the direction of expectation. Significant- 
ly more (71%) of the students classified 
by this office as “Self-sufficient and Seri- 
ous”*** on the basis of the Manifold In- 
terest Schedule were deemed by the 
teachers to be capable of pursuing in- 


* Although this research was concerned with an independent study program, it may apply to other freshman 


Honors programs as well. 


** Compare with the research study at the University of Michigan mentioned in the preceding article. 


*** In addition to self-sufficency and seriousness this person has a high 
ndependen 


want to do i t thinking. His t 
his creativity is likely. to be 


tendency to face the facts make it 


of realism. He also appears to 


toward fantasy, however, is relatively small (realism) and hence 
somewhat restricted. Although his relations with others are say = he often 
goes off on his own and seeks his own satisfactions. In this .connection also, his independent in 


king and 


that he does little in the way of magical and wishful thinking. He 


r appear 
is likely to drive himself arid is more likely to attribute difficulties encountered to himself than to others. 
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dependent study, and significantly fewer 
(34%) of the students classified as “Tak- 
ing”* were so judged. 

It is significant also that a relatively 
large proportion (60%) of all students 
in the upper twenty percent were deemed 
capable of pursuing independent study 
in the freshman year. 

An analysis of the data by sex appears 
to indicate no sex difference. There is 
some indication, however, that differ- 
ences exist among the three areas of in- 
struction, English, social science and sci- 
ence, with regard to the personality de- 
scriptions of students deemed capable 


of pursuing independent study. 

The relatively high discrimination af- 
forded by the personality variable among 
the students of high intellectual ability 
suggests the possibility of identifying 
such students at the beginning of the 
freshman year. Accordingly, plans are 
being made to offer such students the 
opportunity of independent study in the 
coming year. The specific area of study 
will be determined by additional evi- 
dence such as academic interest and 
ability as revealed by relative test 
achievement in science, social science 


and English.** 


the location of 
talented students program 


Indiana Uniwwersity*** 


by L. E. Hull, Assistant Dean, Junior Division 
and Rogers McAvoy, Assistant to the Dean, 
Junior Division 
Indiana University 


The Location of Talented Students 
Program is designed to provide inter- 
ested secondary schools in Indiana with 
assistance in the identification, counsel- 
ing and instruction of talented students. 
When a high school signifies its interest 


in the program, it is visited by a repre- 
sentative of the Junior Division of Indi- 
ana University to determine its needs. 

Identification techniques are reviewed 
with the school administration and, 
where testing programs are non-existent 


* Clustering with the “taking” characteristic are elements of parsimony and a tendency to be “legai”’ in 


dealing with others with little give in the ‘give and take” process. 


This person also appears to have a fear of 


discovery of facts and —t has difficulty facing facts which are not to his liking. He would probably 
y 


be considered as a conservative 


his peers. He .is likely to have a considerable amount of free floating anxi- 


ety resulting from feelings of inadequancy particularly in relation to members of the opposite sex. Character- 
istics of compulsiveness and, aeeverty are also present. Although impulses are usually repressed, they are 
t 


also often expressed with resulting gul 


feelings (anxiety). In this connection, also, there appears to be 


little imagination because of a fear (repression) of engaging in fantasy. 
Other categories used in the test schedule are: “object and idea-centered,” ‘selflessness,’ ‘’follower-con- 


former” and “self-expressive-independent.” 


** Tests are administered to all freshmen serveral months prior to beginning freshman work in September. 
*** From a brochure on the program which includes a detailed discussion of the various aspects of the program 
and samples of the'forms, announcements and questionnaires used. 

See an account of a similar program at the University of Wisconsin in the SUPERIOR STUDENT 


(December, 1958), 16. 
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or inadequate, a standardized test of 
intelligence is made available without 
charge. Counseling of talented students 
is scrutinized and, if requested, individu- 
al counseling sessions are conducted by 
Junior Division counselors. Methods for 
improving instruction are studied. The 
university supplies materials on enrich- 
ment and acceleration. Workshops for 
entire faculties or representatives of fac- 
ulties are sometimes organized and pro- 


grams for presentation at faculty meet- 
ings have been developed. 

LOTS helps both the high schools and 
the university. The most important con- 
tribution of the LOTS program—its in- 
fluence in upgrading secondary educa- 
tion—will not make its impact felt at the 
university level for a number of years to 
come, but when it does, it will mean 
students better prepared to undertake 
and benefit from a college education. 





College-High School Liaison 





Organizations 

The promotion of college-high school 
liaison on behalf of the talented is a part 
of the program of national, regional and 
state educational organizations as well as 
the objective of a number of conferences 
held in recent years. 

Nationally, the NEA Project on the 
Academically Talented Student, headed 
by Charles E. Bish, performs at the sec- 
ondary level a function parallel to the 
ICSS. It acts as a clearinghouse for in- 
formation on programs for the academic- 
ally talented, provides consultant services 
and sponsors conferences, research, cur- 
riculum projects and publications on the 
problems of the academically talented. 
It has just begun the publication of a 
newsletter, the first volume of which con- 
tains notes on programs and other pert- 
inent information.* 





The project’s central concern is the 
development of better methods for iden- 
tifying talented high school students and 
preparing them for college. In all of its 
activities college people have been in- 
volved, particularly in those having to 
do with curriculum. In cooperation with 
several divisions of the NEA, it has held 
conferences concerning programs for the 
academically talented in each of several 
subject matter areas, Several booklets are 
being published in mathematics, sci- 
ence, English, social studies, foreign 
languages, art and music. It has just 
issued an important handbook on the 
education of the gifted which includes a 
list of publications dealing with the 
academically talented.** 

The major regional project on behalf 
of talented students is the North Central 
Association’s Project on the Guidance 


* It is available for twenty-five cents per copy from the project headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 


Washington 6, D.C 


** Administration Procedures and School Practices for the Academically Talented Student. ($1.25) 
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and Motivation of Superior and Talented 
Students (STS Project). The project, be- 
gun in 1958, is directed by Ned Bryan. 
Its major current effort is the establish- 
ment of pilot programs in one hundred 
selected high schools. The programs 
provide for a) identification of the 
school’s superior students; b) increased 
counseling for these students; c) adjust- 
ments of the curriculum to challenge 
them; d) efforts to motivate them to 
utilize their talents; and e) maintenance 
of closer school-home ccxtacts. As part 
of the program summer workshops and 
local “drive-in” conferences have been 
held on many college campuses. The 
STFS Project also sponsors research and 
issues publications on the talented.* 
STS interest in college-high school 
liaison is reflected in the themes of its 
portion of the coming NCA Annual Meet- 
ing in Chicago, March 28-April 1. “How 
Can More Effective Articulation of High 
School and College Programs be Pro- 
vided for Superior and Talented Stu- 
dents?” will be the subject of an address 
by Stephen A. Romine, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Colo- 


rado. Matthew P. Gaffney, an associate 
of Dr. Conant in the study of the Ameri- 
can high school, will speak on the topic 
“How Can We Provide Continuity of 
Educational Experiences for Superior 
and Talented Students?” 

To promote liaison on a statewide ba- 
sis Minnesota has established a Com- 
mittee on High School-College Relations 
which publishes a quarterly newsletter, 
High School-College Relations.** (The 
Spring and Fall, 195, issues featured 
articles on provisions for superior stu- 
dents in Minnesota colleges.) The Uni- 
versity of California has an office of 
Relations with Schools to promote closer 
cooperation between the University and 
California high schools and junior col- 
leges. At the University of Colorado the 
Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service serves a similar function. It 
publishes a newsletter and other ma- 
terials on programs for the able student 
in Colorado. 

Another extensive regional program 
designed specifically to promote cooper- 
ation between schools and colleges is 
described in the report which follows. 


regional cooperation in Pittsburgh 
The Coordinated Education Center*** 


Superior students, as the ones most 
likely to continue their education to 
higher levels, are the objects of special 
concern in a new program centered at 
Pittsburgh and being conducted by a 
Regional Commission on Educational 
Coordination. 





The Commission was established in 
1957, on the initiative of Edward H. 
Litchfield, Chancellor of the University 
of Pittsburgh to develop better coordina- 
tion of programs among eight univer- 
sities, twenty-five colleges and the great 
many school districts of the Upper Ohio 


* Publications and information may be obtained by writing to the project headquarters, 57 West Grand Avenue, 


Chicago 10, Iilinois. 


** Edited by Russell Hill, 330 Burton Hall, University of Minsestte, iM inneapolis 14, Minnesota. The New York 


State Education Department publishes a bulletin, High Pote 


February, 1960, issue contains samples of 


practices used by high schools to promote easier transition to college. 


*** From a report entitled “The Coordinated Education Center; a Joint Undertaking of the University of Pitts- 


burgh and the Pittsburgh Public School System.” 
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Valley Region (Western Pennsylvania, 
Eastern Ohio and Northern West Vir- 
ginia). Its purpose is to create a con- 
tinuum of educational experience from 
secondary school to college and _ profes- 
sional school, by minimizing gaps and 
duplications and thus increasing the 
quality of education. 

In 1958, the Commission conducted a 
series of five, day-long symposia.* In 
1959, the Commission organized twenty- 
two panels or study groups, comprising 
about five hundred teachers, counselors 
and administrators, to identify the prob- 
lems of coordination in major profes- 
sional and academic fields and to de- 
velop recommendations for solving those 
problems. Each panel had members 
from various educational institutions at 
the secondary, collegiate and graduate 
levels. The panel reports and a synthesis 
by the Commission are to be published 
soon. The recommendations will provide 
a basis for the curricular coordination 
of the region’s entire educational system. 

Meanwhile, the Commission, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg and the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education have established a 
Coordinated Education Center for re- 
search and experimentation on improved 
educational content at all levels. Its aim 
is to encourage action by schools, col- 
leges and universities to meet the extra- 
ordinary challenge that now faces educa- 
tion. A grant of $40,000 from the Buhl 
Foundation has enabled the Center to 
begin. Its director is J. Steele Gow, Jr. 

The Center now has affiliated with it 
two elementary schools, a large; public, 
comprehensive, four-year, secondary 
school and most of the undergraduate 
and graduate professional schools, in- 
cluding the School of Education, at the 
rT of —- 





The pu 
SUPERIOR ‘STUDENT (October, 19 


All these institutions are close enough 
to facilitate exchange of personnel and 
regular consultations. Located also in 
the same area are many other cultural 
assets and research facilities. The Center, 
therefore, has within close physical prox- 
imity a wealth of intellectual resources 
upon which to draw, as well as a great 
diversity of educational institutions in 
the extensive region in which it operates. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 


Initial emphasis has been on curricu- 
lum and use of time. Five curriculum de- 
velopment committees are at work in 
the fields of English, foreign languages, 
social sciences, mathematics and the 
natural sciences. They are focusing first 
on the high school curriculum, bringing 
to bear on it the experience of scholars 
working on the frontiers of substantive 
knowledge as well as the insights of 
practicing teachers at the elementary, 
secondary and collegiate levels. Their 
objective is to develop curricula for se- 
quential learning steps, consonant with 
the expanding body of new knowledge 
and challenging to the best efforts of able 
students. The curriculum work is being 
extended down through the elementary 
and up through the collegiate levels, as 
opportunities arise.** 


CONCLUSION 


The Commission plans to keep open 
the channels of communication it has 
established throughout the region, in 
order to feed into the Coordinated Edu- 
cation Center the thinking of the region’s 
educators and to feed out to them the 
refined and developed programs tested 
in practice at the Center. 


ished ‘gener? on the sree ig rie Today’s Leaders’ Look at Tomorrow’s Learning. See THE 


** For accounts of the work of each committee see the full report. 
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conferences 


It has almost become a tradition in 
America that college and high school 
teachers seldom mingle on common edu- 
cational ground. They function in differ- 
ent worlds, each with its own profession- 
al organizations. Recently, however, this 
situation has been changing as a result, 
in part, of the growing recognition of the 
importance of high school-college liaison 
on behalf of the education of the college- 
bound and academically talented student. 
College and high school teachers have 
been participating in joint enterprises of 
the kind described throughout this issue 
and meeting in regular conferences spon- 
sored by national, regional and state 
organizations. 

The national and regional NEA Con- 
ferences on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards (TEPS), particularly 
the Second Bowling Green Conference, * 
and the 1958 Conference on The Identi- 
fication and Education of the Academic- 
ally Talented Student in the American 
Secondary Schools, -of which James B. 
Conant was chairman,** have played an 
important role in bringing high school 
and college people together. So, too, 
have the annual meetings of the Nation- 


— rs 


* The report of t the c 


al Council of Teachers of English and 
its Conferences on College Composition 
and Communication. At meetings in the 
past year, there have been special panels 
on programs for the gifted.*** 

Conferences bringing together high 
school and college teachers are a vital 
part of the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram. Held each summer on campuses 
throughout the country, they are devoted 
to discussion of course content, teaching 
methods and the Advanced Placement 
examinations.*** 

The Committee on Secondary Schools 
of the American Council of Learned 
Societies has held several meetings and 
conferences on secondary school curricu- 
la in the humanities. 

In the sciences, the American Associa- 
tion of Physics Teachers and the various 
NSF programs and curriculum study 
projects bring science teachers together 
on problems of curriculum articulation 
and improvement. 

The Joint Board on Science Education 
for the Washington (D.C.) area, through 
a grant from the National Science Foun- 
dation to the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, has sponsored a series of con- 


published under the title, The Education of Teachers: New Perspectives 


onference wa 
(Washington, D.C., NEA, 1958). The First chapter was written ‘by Joseph W. Cohen, Director of the ICSS. 


** The report of the conference was published by the NEA. 

Vol. X, No. 3 (October, 1959) 206-207. In 
November 27, 1959 Richard A. Meade, 

on “Developments in English Honors Programs in the Public High Schools” and J. 


*** See College Composition ond Communication 
Denver meeting fd the NCTE 
of Virginia read a 


a panel at the 
Professor of Education ot the ey 


Cohen, Director of 5 x ICSS, spoke on “College Honors Programs Today.” 
**** Conferences this ~— will be held at the University of Colorado (Biology)... UR University of Illinois (Chem- 


istry), Smith College ( 


nglish), Northwestern University os Hotchkiss 
ford University (History), 1 "Case Institute of Technology (M 
renceville School, which this year will celebrate its one hundred fiftieth anniversary. 


(Foreign Languages), Stan- 


athematics), Columbia ogy (Physics) and Law- 


Leciaeee dae, oe bag 


of the celebration, “The Impact of Advanced Standing in School and Col the the 
school will hold a series of ne yb) Sol conferences to explore the theme. ‘anel ae a will mehede lead- 
ing teachers from public and independent schools and colleges throughout the country. The final reports will 


be made at the Advanced Placement Conference. 
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ferences of local teachers, scientists, and 
administrators on the relationship of the 
teaching of science in secondary schools 
to that in colleges.* 

A conference on the gifted Negro stu- 
dent, jointly sponsored by the ICSS and 
Southern University, was held in Febru- 


ary and included a panel on high school- 
college relations.** A conference on the 
gifted student, to be held at Westminster 
College, Fulton, Missouri, April 9, will 
include a workshop on “Liaison Between 
Secondary Schools and Colleges in the 
Education of the Gifted.”*** 


programs for teachers 


Superior students require superior 
teachers. To help provide the training 
necessary to help high school teachers of 
the gifted live up to the demands im- 
posed on them, special programs have 
been developed to bring and keep teach- 
ers up-to-date in their subject fields and 
to prepare them to teach the improved 
curricula now being developed. 

The National Science Foundation 
sponsors a number of summer and aca- 
demic year institutes on college cam- 
puses for teachers in the sciences and 
humanities. This summer about eighteen 
thousand teachers will be enrolled in 
381 institutes. Funds for summer in- 
stitutes for language teachers are pro- 





vided under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. Thirty-five such institutes 
will be held this summer. The John Hay 
Fellows Program supports summer in- 
stitutes in the humanities which enable 
a number of public high school teachers 
and administrators to pursue studies in 
the humanities for one month with a 
view to enriching their teaching and to 
stimulating creative, imaginative con- 
tributions to American education.**** 
Special institutes are a feature of the 
science curriculum projects described 
above.* About four hundred teachers 
will learn about Physical Science Study 
Committee materials in twelve insti- 
tutes.** 


* See an account of the results in the American Institute of Physics, “Educational Newsletter,” January 


28, 1960 


** A report on the conference will be published in a future issue of this newsletter. 

*** Also see statement on the NCA Annual meeting, above, page 33. 

A report on an LSU high school conference will appear in a future newsletter. 

**** For further information write: Charles R. Keller, Director John Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. An occeee) ~ Dr. Keller on last summer's institute appeared in the New England 


Association Review (November, 1959 
* Page 11. 


** At the Universities of Connecticut, Colorado, Minnestoa, Nebraska and Washington, Fordham, Kansas 
— Teachers College, Wesleyan University, Pennsylvania State University, Princeton, Rutgers, Stanford 


Temple. 
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